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MDCCLXIV. 


A 
SECOND     LETTER 

TO    THE 

COMMON  COUNCIL 

OF    THE 

CITV   of    LONDON. 


GfeNTLEMEN, 

TH  E  proceedings  of  your  vene- 
rable body  have,  of  late  efpe- 
cially,  been  of  (o  extraordinary 
a  nature,  that  you  cannot,  I  am  fure, 
be  furprized,  at  the  notice  and  at- 
tention with  which  even  the  minutefl 
circumftances  relating  to  you  are  con- 
fidercd  by  the  generality  of  your  fellow 
B  citizens : 
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citizens  :    what  tho'  the  lubjedts  of  youf 
important  deliberations,  are  not  fo  much 
as  ventured  to  be  guefTed  at,  yet  even  the 
day  and  hour  of  your   fittings,   occafion 
many  nice  fpeculation^r  and  fearful  alarms  ? 
For  my   part,    I  own   freely,    though  I 
am    not  naturally  more  timid  than  any 
other  of  his  majefty's  loving  fubjtdls,   yet 
I  could  not  help  feeling  the  moft  ferious 
anxiety,  upon  reading  in  the  news  papers 
(thofe  impartial  and  unerring  oracles,  and 
which  in  future  times  will  be  the  faith'' 
ful  records  of  vour  fame  to  the  lateffc 
pofterity)   the  following  paragraph,   It  is 
expe^td  that  there  will  be  a  full  court  of 
cotnmon    council   to-morrow   at    Guildhall, 
and  the  lord  mayor  infefids  taking  the  chair 
frecifely  at  eleven  o  clock,  as  it  is  faid  fe- 
veral  affairs   of  confeqiience  will  he  taken 
itito  confideration.      I  began   immediately 
to  reflect   with  myfelf  what  could  pof- 
fibly  be  the  intention  of  fummoning  this 
court.     I  knew  very  well  that  all  the  or- 
dinary 
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dinary  bufinefs  had  been  difpatched,    the 
courts  of  confervacy,   that  is,  as  I    have 
ever  underftood  them,  the  conferving  or 
keeping  up  the  laudable  cuftom  of  good 
eating  and  drinking,  had  been  already  re- 
gularly held  both  at  Stains  and  Barking ; 
and  it  was  too  early  in  the  year  for  fwan- 
hopping  :    there    would   have   been    no 
doubt,  in  that  cafe,  of  having -a  full  court 
enough,  but  then  you  would   have  had 
notice,  that  my  lord  mayor  would  have 
taken  his  barge  inftead  of  his  chair  by 
eleven.    It  once  occurred  to  me  that,  per- 
haps,   fome  judgment  bad  befallen    the 
elliptical    arch    at  Blackfryars,    and   that 
you  muft  have  had  recourfe  once  again 
to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton,   to  refcue 
that  noble  pile,  from  being  overthrown  by 
the  indignant  river.     In  fuch  cafe,  to  be 
fure,  it  would  have  been  abfolutely  necef- 
fary   to  have  pafTed  an  immediate  refolu- 
tion,  condemning  at  once  the  natpre  of  the 
B  2  building, 
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building,  and  the  nation  of  the  architect. 
This  idea,  however,  quickly  gave  way  to 
a  more  political  turn  of  thought.     I  was 
tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  particular 
time  at  which  the  court  was  called,  that 
there  might  be  an  intention  of  fetting  the 
city    feal   to  fome   inftrudions  for  Lord 
Clive,    entrufting  him,  perhaps,  with  z 
cordial  letter  for  the  mayor  of  Maxada?- 
vad,  if  in  amity,  or  directing  him  to  re^ 
fcue  the   regalia   of  that  city    from  the 
plunder   of  his   fcapoys,    or  as   a  matter 
more  peculiarly  under  the  jurifdidlion  of 
the    common     council,     forbidding    his 
lordfhip   to    receive    prefents   from    any 
of  the   princes  pf  the   country,  and  re- 
training thofe  powers  which  the  court 
of  diredors  had  extrajudicially  given  to 
fo  dangerous  an  extent.     1  improved  con- 
fiderably  upon  this   hint.     Satisfied  as  | 
was  of  your  provident  care  for  the  whole, 
I   determined   immediately   in    my   own 

mind^ 
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mind,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  whole 
was  the  objeft  of  your  prefent  concern, 
a  recefs  of  parliament,  memorials  daily 
prefented,  the   enemy  as  it  were  at  our 
gates,    who  could  fo    properly  interfere, 
as   the  {landing    council  of   thefe  king- 
doms at  Guildhall  affembled  ?    I  loft   no 
time  in  concluding,  that  at  leaft  a  peti- 
tion was  to  be  prefented,  deilring  imme- 
diate orders  to  be  given  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the   French  and    Spanifh   navy : 
Burn,    fink,   and  deftroy,    was  to  be  the 
word,  and  the  trenty  of  Paris,  in  fhort, 
to  be  infringed  at  any  rate,  to  give  Mr. 
P — —  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better 
peace.     Seventeen  hundred  and  fixty-four 
followed  a  little   too  clofe    upon   feven- 
teen    hundred    and    fixty-one.       What, 
however,    the   conceptions   of    a  work- 
ing  fancy    were    incapable  of   penetrat* 

Vohenda  dies  in  attnlit  uliro, 

Saturday's 
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Saturday's  papers  fully  informed  me  of 
all  the  particulars  of  the  preceding  day's 
deliberation,  but  efpecially  of  that  which 
"has  occafioned  the  prefent  addrefs  to  you. 
I  mean  your  Chamberlain's  report  of  Lord 
Chief  J  J  nice  Pratt's  anfwer  to  the  com- 
pliment paid  him  at  the  communication 
of  your  refolution  with  regard  to  his  con- 
dud:,  and  at  the  prefenting  him  with  a 
copy  of  his  freedom  in  a  gold  box.  As 
you  are  thought  not  to  diflike  any  allulion 
to  the  proceedings  of  parliament  you  will 
not  probably  be  offended  with  me  when 
I  tell  you,  thaty  to  prevent  mijlakes,  1 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  this  anfwer^  the 
contents  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

•"  "  S  r  R, 
"  It  is  impoflible  for  me  not  to  feel  the 
moft  fenfible  pleafure  in  finding  my  be- 
haviour in  the  adminiftration  of  juflice 
approved  by  the  city  of  London,  —  the 
mod  refpedable  body  in  this  kingdora 
2  after 
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after  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.     If 
they  have  been  pleafed,    from  any  part 
of  my  condu(^,  to  entertain  an  opinion 
of  my  integrity,  the    beft    quality   of   a 
judgCj  my  utmoft  ambition   is  fatisfied  5 
and  I  may  venture,  without  the  reproach 
of  vanity,  to  take  to  myfelf  the  charader 
cf  an   honeft    man,    which  the  city  of 
London   have  told  me  I  am  entitled  toj 
but  they  will  give  me  leave  at  the  fame 
time  to  afcribe  it  only  to  my  own  good 
fortune,  that  I  happen  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
upon  the   prefent    occafion,    beyond  the 
reft  of  my  brethren  -,    fince  I    am  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  any  had  been  called  upon- 
as  I  was,  they  would  have  adcd  with  the 
like  confcientious   regard   to  their  oaths 
and  to  the  law  of  the  land.     Sinct.-,  how- 
ever, the  city  of  London  has  now  given 
me  a  reputation,    I  muft  take  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  preferve  their  gift,  by  the 
ftridteft  attention   to  my  duty,  knowing 
«hat  the  beft  way  of  thanking  the  public 

fot 
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fot"  honours  like  thefe,  is  by  perfeverlng 
in  the  fame  condudl,  by  which  their  ap« 
probation  was  fiift  acquired." 

I  have  ever  admired  and  reverenced 
lord  chief  juftict  Pratt  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity, and  I  will  join  iifue  with  any 
man  in  the  warmeft  commendations,  of 
the  patience  of  his  temper,  the  cogency 
and  perfuafion  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
affability  of  his  behaviour  on  the  bench. 
I  fhall  now  confider  him  as  the  author 
of  the  letter  prefented  to  you  by  your 
Chamberlain,  in  which  I  determine  to  be 
decent,  and  if  I  happen  to  be  trifling, 
you  mufl  impute  it  my  fubjed:.  It  hap- 
pens fortunately,  however,  and  you  may, 
if  you  will,  afcribe  it  to  my  own  good 
fortune,  that  the  objedt  of  my  difcufiion  is 
not  the  obiter  diSium  of  a  man  deciding 
haftily,  perhaps  on  the  fpot,  what  his  ma- 
turer  thoughts  might  lead  him  to  wifh  it 
were  poflible  to  retradl,  but  the  cool  fober 

axioms 
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axioms  of  a  thinking  maglftrate,  com- 
mitted to  paper,  and  intended  for  the 
perufal  of  a  numerous  body.  The  for- 
mer circumjftance,  muft  give  weight,  and 
the  latter,  accuracy  to  the  compofition. 
In  fhort,  it  is  a  written  paper,  and  you  are 
therefore  competent  judges,  whether  the 
deductions  are  unfair,  or  hardly  drained;  it 
is  writteniox  public  perufal,  drawn  up,  we 
may  well  fuppofe,  with  the  utmofl  tempcj- 
and  caution ;  but  however  drawn  up, 
however  written,  it  is  now  publici  juris, 
under  the  cognizance  and  examination  of 
every  man  who  can  either  read  himfelf,  or 
hear  it  read  tt>  him. 

The  Letter  fets  out  with  a  declaration. 
*'  It  is  impoflible  (fays  his  lordfliip)  for  mc 
not  to  feel  the  mofl  fenfible  pleafure  in 
finding  my  behaviour  in  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  juftice  approved  by  the  city  of 
London."  As  it  cannot  admit  of  the  leafl 
doubt  but  that  you  meant  to  commend 
his  lord(hip's  behaviour,  ij  would  have 
C  been 


'[,63 

been  lefs  equivocal,  if  you  h?:d  marked 
out  the  rpecitick.  k'md  of  behaviour  you 
intended  to  praife.  I  would  juft  obfiive^ 
that  there  is  oftentimes  a  wide  difF:ren£e 
between  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and 
xhe^  behaviour  of  a  particular  perfon  in  the 
adminiflration  of  that  juftice.  I  have  ever 
conceived  juftice  to  be  eternally  and  im- 
hiutably  the  fame.  The  modes  of  admi- 
hiflring  that  juftice,  have,  to  the  difgrace 
knd  the  deftru(ftion  of  many  countries, 
been  fludluating  and  variable.  Some  be- 
haviours have  been  time-ferving  and  ob- 
fequious  to  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  mo- 
narch, others  corruptly  influenced  by  the 
reducing  offers  of  lucrative  advantage,  others 
again  warped  from  their  true  bias  by  the 
infatuating  adulation  of  a  clamorous  mul- 
titude ;  all  of  thefe  equally  wanting  th^ 
folid  and  permanent  foundations  of  rec- 
titude, true  and  impartial  decifion  j  and 
yet  all  of  them  may  be  called  behaviours 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice*     If  there^ 


fore 
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fore  any  wifh  might  be  formed  on  this 
fubjedt,  it  (hould  be,  that  you  had  been 
more  particular  in  your  diftinguifhing  the 
quality  pf  that  behaviour,  which  you  have 
Jiave  been  fo  zealous  to  approve:  it  muft 
be  (and  no  one  m\\  venture  to  difpute  it) 
fuch  a  behaviour  as  it  becomes  your  dig-r 
nity  to  commend  j  and  yet  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  put  your  credit  to  the  flake, 
rnercly  for  the  want  of  the  addition  of  ari 
fp'thet.  But  pray,  how  came  you  to  be 
the  City  of  London  ?  What  a  bewitchr 
ing  thing  commendation  is !  You  are, 
indeed,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
London  j  but  I  fuppofe  his  lordfliip  was 
metaphorical,  and  put  tl)e  whole  fojr  a 
part. — It  puts  one  fo  in  mind  of  Buck-? 
Ingham's  account  in  the  play  3  when  he 
had  done,  fome  followers  of  my  own  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
and  fome  ten  voices  cry'd,  God  fave  king 
Richard ;  and  thus  I  took  the  fuanfage  of  thoje 
feiD»  Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friend?, 
Q  2  quoti) 
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quoth  I,  this  general  applaufe  and  chearful 
fliout  argues  your  wifdom  and  your  love. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  be  thought  more 
creditable  to  be  commended  by  the  city^ 
efpecially  if  we  add  to  it  the  encomium 
which  follows  j  *'  the  moft  refpecftable 
body  in  this  k  ngdom,  after  the  two  boufes  of 
farliament,^'  I  beg  leave,  gentlemen,  to 
offer  you  my  fincereft  and  moft  cordial 
congratulations  upon  the  diftindl  allot- 
ment of  your  precedence,  in  the  great 
fcale  of  the  feveral  bodies  in  Great  Britain  : 
I  hope  the  heralds  will  take  care  to  inrol 
it  in  their  office  books,  that  when  you 
march  in  proceflion  to  St.  Pauls,  on  the 
thankfgiving  day  for  the  next  peace, 
(tho'  you  would  neither  thank  God  nor 
the  king  for  the  laft)  it  may  regularly  ap- 
pear that  you  are  to  take  place,  next 
and  immediately  after  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament.  No  one,  I  think,  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  difpute  this  point  of  chi- 
valry with  vou,  after  it  has  been  fettled 

by 
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by  fo  folemn  and  legal  a  decifion  :  hither- 
to,  though  your  own  rank  was  univerfally 
conceived  to  be  fuch  as  to  give  you  the 
lead  of  the  reft  of  the  corporations,  yet 
this  at  beft  was  mere  matter  of  opinion ; 
the  title  liable  to  be  impugned,  and  no 
deeds  or  writings  authenticating  this  pre- 
cedency ready  to  be  produced  :  hencefor- 
ward doubt  muft  give  way   to  certainty. 
Your  title  is  good  ;  you  have  a  writing  to 
flievv  for  it  j  achief  juftice  has  given  it  you 
under  his  hand,  that  you  are  the  moH  re- 
fpedlable  after  thetwohoufes  of  parliament. 
If  this  had  not  been  the  cafe  (I  fpeak  with 
the  utmofl  deference  to  his  lord  (Lip's  bet-r 
ter  judgment)  there  are   fome  bodies  in 
this  kingdom,  which  I  fhould  have  been 
inclined  to  think  had  fome  fort  of  claim 
to  take  place  of  you.     So  ignorant  am  I 
in  every  matter  relating    to   precedency, 
that  I  fliould  have  much   doubted   with 
myfeif,  whether  to  have  allowed  priority 
of  rank  to  the  two  houfes  of  convocation, 
4  the 
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the  king's  moft  honourable  privy  conn-. 
cil,    the   two  famous  univerfities  of  this 
land,  the  great  body  of  the  law,  and  the 
merchants   a   part    of  the  city   of  Lon- 
don, who,  I  underftand,   are  yet  behind 
hand  in  this  important  a(5t  of  their  duty, 
the  publick  expreffion  of  their  approba-? 
tion  of  his  lordfhip's  condudt.     It  might 
not  have  been  inconfiftent,  perhaps,  with 
the  principles  of  found  equity,  if  his  lord'- 
ihip  had  condefcended  to  have  heard  what 
each  of  thefe  refpe(ftive  bodies  could  have 
urged  in  its  behalf,  in  arreft  of  judgment, 
before  he  had  fo  roqndly  difpofed  of  theii: 
places  and  dignity  :  the  convocation  woulcj 
probably  have  pleaded  the  ftation  and  cha-s 
ra<5ter  of  their  feveral  members  5  one  part 
of  whom  are  by  the  conflituion  allowed 
a  feat  in  the  highefl:  court  of  judicature  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  whilft  the  other  is  chofea 
from  all  the  eccleiiaftical  bodies  of  Eng- 
land,  reprefentatives  in  fome  fort  of  all 
the  inferior  clergy  :  they  need  not  have 
had  recourfe  to  ufage  of  ancient  times,  by 

whicl^ 
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which  they  laid  taxes  and  impofitlons  oft 
their  own  particular  body  ;  the  very  writ 
of  fummons  now  fent  out,  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  degree  of 
eftimation  in  which  they  have  a  right  to 
be  conndered.  The  caufe  of  their  meet- 
ing is  declared  confefledly  to  be,  the  deli- 
berating on  the  ftate  of  religion,  the  cen- 
fiiring  herefies,  and  promoting  whatever 
they  think  may  tend  to  the  honour  and 
advancement  of  religion.  As  many  there- 
fore of  you  as  Hiall  think  it  of  more  im- 
portance>  that  a  flout  and  vvell-weaponed 
watch  be  provided,  than  that  care  be  ta- 
ken that  no  new-fangled  dodrines  creep 
into  the  church  ;  that  globular  lamps  be 
fixed  up  at  convenient  diftances,  and  the 
ftreets  properly  raked  and  cleanfed,  than 
that  (hops  and  houfes  be  freed  from  athe- 
iftical  and  immoral  books ;  fo  many  fines 
paid  into  the  chamber  of  London,  and  fo 
many  fealed  propofals  for  buying  the  of- 
ces  of  common  hunt  and  water  bailiff,  au- 
idibly  read,  than   that  the  fetters  forth  of 

ftrangc 
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flrange  tenets  be  openly  cenfured  and  re- 
proved :  all  of  you  who  think  thus,  on 
the  comparative  ftate  of  the  queftion,  can- 
not hefitate  a  moment  at  aflerting  your 
ov^^n  right  of  precedency,  before  fo  trifling 
and  infignificant  a  body  as  that  of  the  two 
houfes  of  convocation.  Had  it  not  been 
otherwife  determined,  I  fhould  have  been 
tempted  to  imagine,  that  the  privy  coun- 
cil would  have  been  deemed  a  more  re- 
fpedtable  body  than  the  common  council 
of  London.  And  as  a  kind  of  argumen- 
tum  ad  hominem,  I  could  never  have  con- 
ceived, that  his  lordfhip  would  have  fet 
his  hand  to  any  alTertion,  which  might  in- 
finuate  in  the  leaft,  that  that  council  which 
comprehends  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  and 
Mr.  Pitfy  could  in  its  own  nature  have 
the  leaft  grain  of  inferiority  in  its  compo- 
fition.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  may  be 
Qbferved,  Mr.  Pitt  does  not  now  guide  the 
privy  council ;  and  that  whatever  might 
be  the  original  inftitution  of  the  common 
council,  they  treat  now  indifcriminately  of 

the 
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the  welghtleft  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  To 
which  lean  only  anfwer,  that  on  the  9th 
of  November  1761,  you  fet  a  precedent 
exprefly  againft  yourfelves,  by  giving  Mr. 
Pitt  the  lead,  not  only  of  every  member 
of  your  body  corporate,  but  even  of  ma- 
jefty  itfelfj  and  yet  he  had  abdicated,  I 
will  not  call  it  the  government,  for  that 
generally  implies  a  regular,  well  ordered 
eflablifhment;  but  the  guidance  and  do- 
minions of  our  affairs  civil  and  military. 
The  univerfities  might  have  prcduced, 
had  they  been  admitted  to  have  pleaded 
their  own  caufe,  fome  plaufible  reafons  in 
fupport  of  their  fuperiority,  to  what,  if 
you  will  be  called  a  parliament,  will  I  feap 
have  the  epithet  tacked  to  it,  and  be  (liled 
Parliamentum  Indodlorum.  But  this  de- 
cifion  of  his  lordfliip's  goes  dill  farther,  fo 
bent  was  he  on  an  equitable  regulation  of 
this  claim,  that  he  nobly  difdains  any  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  a  profefTion,  to  which 
he  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  lean  :  it 
is  now  upon  record,  and  therefore,  bt  it  tC- 

D  mcmticrcD, 
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nUlUbCtCbj  that  you  are  more  refpedlable 
than  the  great  body  of  the  law.  Courts 
of  juftice,  even  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Is  allowed  to  be  fecond  to  you. 
No  man  has  a  lincerer  veneration  than 
myfelf  for  thofe  courts ;  and  yet,  fincere 
as  it  is,  I  am  now  taught,  and  a  new 
lelTon  it  is  that  I  have  learnt,  that  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London 
has  a  prior  claim  to  my  regard.  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  me,  indeed,  as  yet,  to  deter- 
mine what  operation  this  axiom  will  have 
upon  my  mind  :  I  have  feen  king,  lords 
and  commons  abufed  with  impunity,  every 
charge  that  malice  could  invent,  fliot 
forth  againft  them,  without  bringing  the 
fcandalous  author  of  them  into  danger; 
whilft  the  Moderator  is  a  recent  inftance 
how  very  tenderly  the  proceedings  of  everv 
court  of  juftlce  are  to  be  handled  in  pub- 
lic difcuffions.  Who  would  not  at  the 
firft  blu(h  conclude,  that  our  judicial  pow- 
ers were  far  fuperior,  either  to  the  legi- 
slative or  executive  parts  of  our  govern- 
ment ? 
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ment  ?  And  yet  we  are  here  told  there  is 
ftill  a  greater  behind,  a  power  flill  more 
refpedable  than  even  the  courts  of  law. 
Who  can  fee  the  end  of  this  ladder  of  Ja- 
cob? the  bottom  of  which  indeed  refts  upon 
the  ground,  but  the  higheft  part  is  in  the 
clouds  :  and  there  are  beings  continually 
afcending  and  defcending.  If  the  mer- 
chants had  been  fo  ill  advifed,  as  to  put 
themfelves  in  competition  on  thiaoccafionj 
they  muft  have  been  immediately  non- 
fuited.  That  audacious  a6t  of  theirs,  the 
addreffing  on  the  late  peace,  can  never 
be  forgiven  them,  when  above  twelve 
hundred  of  the  mod  confiderable  nego- 
ciants  in  the  city,  in  defiance  of  the  com- 
mon council,  were  bold  enough  to  thank 
their  fovereign  for  having  given  peace  to 
his  kingdoms ;  and,  which  was  a  high  ag- 
gravation of  the  offence,  to  declare  it  to 
be  fuch  a  peace,  as  afforded  the  mofl 
reafonable  grounds  to  believe,  that  the 
public  tranquillity  would  be  lafting.  My 
ignorance  and  inexperience  would  have 
D  2  fug- 
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fug^efled  to  me,  that  the  feveral  bo- 
dies I  have  mentioned  might,  one  and  all 
O)  th.m,  have  made  out  very  creditable 
prvtcnfnns  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  you; 
but  1  fubmit  to  his  lordfhip's  decilion,  and 
that  not  implicitly,  my  judgment  is  con- 
vinced J  1  never  was  clearer  in  any  pro- 
pofition  in  my  life  j  nay,  I  v^^ill  go  farther. 
You  are  the  moft  refpedable  body  in  this 
kingdom. 

Haud  timeam  magnl  dixiffe  palatia  coelL 

You  are  more  refpectable  than  the  tv^o 
houfes  of  parliament :  and  this  is  not  a 
mere  gratis  didum,  it  can  be  proved  from 
your  own  authentic  records  j  witnefs  the 
cyder  bulinefs.  Did  not  you  (as  a  body- 
much  fupeiicr  to  the  legillature)  when 
the  two  houfes  of  parliament  concurred 
in  advifing  the  king  to  pafs  the  ad:  for 
laying  a  duty  on  cyder,  think  it  incum- 
bent on  you  to  interpofe  your  conftituti- 
onal  authority  j  and  as  a  more  refpeflable 

bodj 
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body  than  either  lords  or  commons,  pray 
the  king  to  diffent  from  the  advice  of  both 
houfes,  to  liflen  to  the  voice  of  his  faith- 
ful commons,    in   common    council    af- 
fcmbled,  and  to  refufe  pafimg/o  much  of 
the  bill  as  related  to  the  laying  a  duty  up- 
on cyder.     You  are  more  refpectable  than, 
the   Commons,  becaufe  when  they  had 
determined  that  a  refolution  relating  to 
the  warrants  was  not  nece/Tary,  you,  in 
your  fuperior  wifdom,  thank  your  repre- 
fentatives  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  whaf 
you  call  a  feafonable  and  parliamentary 
declaration.      You   are  more  rcfpedable 
th^n  both  Lords  and  Commons,  becaufe 
you  ^^rm  what  they  have  difclaimed  as 
the   privilege    of  parliament.      You   ap- 
proved the   motive  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  re- 
leafe  from  his  confinement  at  the  Tower, 
which  the  Chief  Juflice  of  the  Common 
Plea5  dired:ed,  becaufe  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  yet  the 
houfe  of  which  he  was  a  member  have 
folemnly  declared,  that  privilege  did  not 

C34tend 
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extend  to  the  cafe  ;  by  confequence  alfo 
declaring,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  not  to 
have  been  releafed.     For  thefe  and  many 
other  reafons,   which   it   were  waft^  of 
time  to  mention,  it  cannot  furely  be  con- 
lefted,   that  feeing  your  jurifdidtion    has 
been  fuch,  as  to  deny,  to  c^ntroll,  to  a(ft 
counter   ta   the  proceeding    of  the   two 
Houfes,  your  conlideration  mu^  be  the 
greater.     In  the  next  edition,  therefore, 
of  this  letter,  which,   I  fuppofe,  will  be 
ikt  the  bottom  of  the  Chief  Juftice's  effi- 
gies, drawn  as  he  is  in  his  robes,  and  to 
be  hung  up  in  Guildhall,  I  would  hum- 
bly fuggeft  that  the  words,  after  the  tmoo 
houfes  of  parliament,  (hould   be   left  out, 
and  then  the  city  of  London  will  con- 
fefledly  ftand,  the  tnofi  refpc^able  body  in 
the  kingdotn. 

But  to  proceed  :  If  they  have  been  pleafed 

from  any  part  of  my  conduEl  to  entertain 

an  opinion  of  my  integrity.     If  fays  our 

cautious   mngiftrate  j    and   obferve,  pray> 

how  much  depends  upon  this  hypothefis ; 

*  n® 
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mo  leis  than  the  fatisfying  the  utmofl:  of 
his  ambition.     Why,  Gentlemen,  can  it 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  you  have 
entertained  an  opinion  of  his  integrity  or 
not?  What  have  you  been  holding  fo  many 
courts  and  councils,  pafled  fo  many  re- 
folutions  relative  to  his  lordfhip's  condudt, 
■  ordered  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  be  given 
him,  defired  him  to  fit  for  his  picture,  and 
after  all,  fhall  it  be  liable  to  conteft  and 
difpute  whether  you  have  had  any  opi- 
nion or  no  ?  Shall  the  Chief  Juftice  have 
actually  received  a  copy  of  his  freedom 
in   a  gold  box,  heard  the  Chamberlain's 
compliment   upon  it,   returned  him  the 
elegant  anfwer  now  under  confideration, 
have  fat  more  than  once  for  his  pidure, 
and  fhall  he  be  the  perfon  to  put  an  if 
in  the  fentence,  and  to  infinuate  a  doubt 
of    the    reality    of    thefe    proceedings  ? 
Talkeft  thou  to   me  of  (fs  f   In  any  one 
elfe  this  would  be  rank  pyrrhonifm,  and 
the  next  dilcuffion  I  fiiould  expcd  would 
be  concerning  the  reality  arid  exigence  of 

the 
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the  common  council  itfelf.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  from  his  lordfhip's  letter, 
what  opinion  they  have  entertained  of  his 
integrity,  any  otherwife  than  may  be  col- 
le(5ted  from  the  very  falutary  effedt  with 
which  it  has  been  attended,  I  mean  the 
fatisfying  his  lordfhip's  utmoji  ambition. 
Jfi  in  this  free  country,  I  might  venture  to 
put  any  queftion  on  a  man's  paffions,  I 
fhould  hefitate  a  little  whether  in  ftridl 
propriety  the  opinion  of  the  common 
council  were  commenfurate  to  fo  noble  an 
emotion  of  the  foul  as  ambition  in  ge- 
neral, doubting  flill  more  whether  it 
were  capable  of  comprehending  the  full- 
eft  extent  of  that  affedion,  whether  it 
could  fatisfy  the  utmojl  ambition,  and  re- 
maining in  the  greateft  uncertainty,  whe- 
ther the  utmoft  ambition  of  a  chief  juf- 
'tice  is  to  be  fatisfied  by  means  io  vifibly 
inadequate.  So  totally  unfkilful  am  I  in 
thefe  matters,  that  had  I  been  aiked. 
What  is  a  judge's  utmoft  ambition  ?  I 
2  fliould 
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fhould  have  been  inconfiderate  enough  to 
have  repliedj.in  the  words  of  the  oath  of 
aicffice,  'Juflitiam  nulli  vendercj  nulli  ne- 
g^ey.nulli  differre.     In   thefe   turbulent 
days,  where  men  are  fo  hurried  on  by 
the  intemperance  of  their  paffions,  in  fuch 
a  manner  too  as  to  difquiet  themfelve^ 
and  annoy  thofe  about  them,  it  is  fome 
comfort  to   behold  the   moderation  here 
held  out  to  us  :  What  muft  his  lordfhip's 
ufual  tenor  of  defire  be,  when  even  his 
lUmoft  ambition  extends  no  farther  than 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Common  Coun^ 
cil  ?    and  furely  no  adion  of  fo  refpedt^ 
able  a  body  can   be  indifferent.     Every 
motion  of  theirs  muft  be  attended  with 
its  correfpondent  effedt.     If  their  opinion 
(whatever  it  be)  of  his  integrity,  apply- 
ing itfelf  to  his  ambition,  has  given  it  the 
utmoft    fatisfadlion,    what   emotion   has 
the  giving  him  his  freedom  ftirred  ?   what 
paffion  has  the  dcfiring  him  to  fit  for  his 
pidlure  fatisfied  ?    But  I  would  fain  know 
why  integrity  has  fo  particular  an  -enco- 
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mium  added  to  it,  as  to  be  flylcd  the  bejl 
quality  of  a  judge.  It  cannot  fure  be 
meant  in  oppofition,  much  lefs  in  envy,  of 
talents  and  ability.  His  lordfliip  did  indeed 
tell  the  city  of  Exeter,  that  he  left  the  praife 
of  capacity  to  others,  but  he  never  could 
*urely  mean  to  exclude  himfelf  from  that 
commendation.  He  can  never  have  been 
io  hurt  by  the  fplendor  of  (hining  abilities 
as  to  have  refigned  his  pretenfions  to  ca- 
pacity; nor  much  lefs  would  he  inlinuate, 
that  any  of  his  brethren  u^anted  what  he 
calls  the  beft  quahty  of  a  judge.  The 
more  accurately  we  examine  the  compo- 
iition  now  before  us,  the  greater  reafon 
fhall  we  have  to  admire  the  Angular  tem- 
per and  moderation  of  its  author.  *'  And 
I  may  venture,"  fays  his  lordfliip,  "  with- 
out the  reproach  of  vanity,  to  take  to 
myfelf  the  charader  of  an  honeft  man, 
which  the  city  of  London  have  told  me 
I  am  entitled  to^  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  not  much  given  to  vanity,  but,  I 
confefs  freely,  1  would  venture  to  take 

to 
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to  myfelf  the  charader  of  an  honeil  man, 
v/hether  the  city  of  London  told  me  (o 
or  no.     The  definitions  of  parts,  and  un- 
derftanding,  and  judgment,  are  fo  various 
and  uncertain,  that  I  might  perhaps  leave 
it  to  others,  to  decide  on  my  pretenfions 
to  ability,  but  as  to  integrity  no  one  can 
know  it  fo  well  as  myfelf;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  refer  his  lordlhlp  to  a  more  faith- 
ful  and   impartial  judge  in  this   matter, 
than  even  the  Common  Council  of  Lon- 
don, I  mean  his  confcience ;  that  true, 
though  filent  monitor,  will  beft  inform 
him  whether  he  can  take  the  chara(5ter  of 
an  honeft  man  or  no  -,    when,  therefore, 
he  has  fo  good  a  reafon,  I  would  not  fure- 
ly  urge  a  much  weaker  one,  the  informa- 
tion of  the  city  of  London ;  or,  to  ufe 
fomewhat  of  a  legal  dialed,  when  I  have 
two  titles  to  honefty,  I  would  reft   my 
caufe  on    the  flrongefl:.      I    would    ob- 
ferve  juft  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  till 
after  his  utmoft    ambition   has  been  ia- 
tisfied,  that  we  read,  his  lordHiip  ventures 
E  2  to 
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to  take  to  hlmfelf  the  charadler  of  an  ho-^ 
neft  man  :  This  would  carry  an  infinua- 
tion  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
his  character,  that  fo  impetuous  are  his 
paffions,  fo  ardent  for  gratification*  that 
they  mufl  be  fatisfied  at  all  events,  and 
that  when  they  have  received  that  fatis- 
fadion,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  ven- 
tures to  call  himfelf  an  honeft  man. 
However  the  whole  of  this  fuppofition 
immediately  vailiihes,  upon  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  ultimatum  of  his  de* 
fireSj  The  approbation  of  the  city  of 
London,  an  obje(5l  confelTedly  too  fmall 
to  hinder  his  purfuit  after  the  beft  qua- 
lity of  a  judge.  But  why,  may  it  be  aik- 
ed,  does  his  lordQiip  now  venture  to  take 
to  himfelf  the  attribute  oi  honefly.  This 
ha?,  fomehow,  the  air  of  adding  a  no- 
velty to  the  proceeding.  Did  he  never 
venture  fo  far  as  to  call  himfelf  an  honeft 
man,  even  before  the  city  of  London  had 
told  him  that  he  was  one  ?  or  is  it  fo  great 
'A.  piece  of  vanity  in  any  one  to  afTume  that 

title 
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\\ih  to  himfelf,  that  it  requires  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Common  Council  to  take  off 
the  idea  of  oftentation  ?    But  though  his 
lordfhip  has  been   made  fo  vain  by  the 
cityj  in  this  particular^  or  more  properly 
fpeaking,  been  enabled  to  fupport  hi?  pre- 
tenfions  to  honefty,  without  the  reproach 
of  vanity  ;   the  next  paragraph  will  make 
us  aftoniflied  at  his  modefty  and  humili- 
ty. "  They  will  give  him  leave  to  afcribe 
it  only  to  his  own  good  fortune,  that  he 
happens  to  be  diftinguifiied  upon  the  pre- 
fent  occafion."     Diftinguifhed  !  my  good 
lord.     Ay,  Sir,    diftinguiflied !   Evidently 
referring  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
telling  his  lordfliip  he  was  an  honeft  man* 
Well,  but  how  does  this  diftinguifh  him  ? 
The  city  does  not  mean  to  fay,    that  the 
chief  juftlce  is  a  fnore  honeft  man  than 
the  reft  of  his  brethren. 

So  are  they  all>  all  honourable  men. 

And  yet  I  find  the  words,  beyond  the  rejl  of 
myhr-etbren.  No,  no  \  that  can  never  be  the 

meaning. 
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meaning.  Perhaps,  it  might  be  intended 
to  fay,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  good  for- 
tune, that  his  utmoft  ambition  had  been 
fatisfied,  and  that  he  could  take  to  him- 
felf  a  character,  now  the  city  of  London 
had  given  it  him.  It  is  not,  indeed,  eve- 
ry man's  good  fortune  to  fee  his  ambition 
fatisfied  to  the  utmoft  extent;  but  when 
once  a  thing  is  actually  given  me,  even 
were  it  a  lefs  folid  body  than  praife  and 
commendation,  my  acceptance  and  taking 
of  it,  I  conceive,  becomes  the  objedt  of 
my  choice  and  volition,  not  of  chance  or 
good  fortune.  Be  it  as  it  will,  I  am  fure 
his  lordfhip  intended  no  refledion  on  his 
colleagues,  as  he  declares  himfelf  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  they  had  been  called  upon 
as  he  was,  they  would  have  adled  with 
the  like  confcientious  regard  to  their  oaths 
and  to  the  law  of  the  land.  I  moft  hearti- 
ly and  fincerely  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion 
of  his  lordHiip's ;  I  have  not  the  leafi: 
doubt,  that  if  they  had  been  called  upon, 
as  he  fays  he   was,  (and  I  am  fure  I  am 

very 
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very  ignorant  of  the  nature  ^f  that  call} 
they  would  have  condud:ed  themfelves 
moft  confcientioufly  and  faithfully.  They 
would  have  been  like  his  lordfliip  in  the 
regard  to  their  oaths  and  to  the  laws,  but 
I  am  far  from  bein?  clear  whether  there 
would  have  been  the  lead  refemblance  in 
the  quality  of  their  opinions,  as  I  think  it 
barely  poffible  they  might  have  concur- 
red in  their  ientimeius  as  to  the  extent 
of  privilege,  for  inftance,  with  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  rather  than  have 
taken  up  a  different  opinion,  though  fup- 
ported  by  the  Common  Council,  an  obiter 
di£fum  of  Lord  Holt's,  and  a  book  en- 
titled Twelfth  Modern^  whofe  authority 
was  fully  fet  forth,  when  it  was  declared 
to  be  the  compilation  of  an  ignorant  bookir 
binder. 

*'  Since,  however,"  (as  the  letter  goes 
on)  "  the  city  of  London  has  given  me 
a  reputation,  I  mufl  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary 
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nary  care  to  preferve  their  gift."  In  thefe 
diflblute  times  his  lordfhip  is  well  a^va^e, 
that  every  motive  for  UriCt  attention  to 
his  duty  cannot  be  fuperfluous :  all,  alas, 
is  but  too  little  to  enable  the  human  heart 
to  withftand  the  pov^^erful  temptations 
which  aflault  it.  If  my  lord's  ambition, 
therefore,  had  not  been  already  com- 
pleated,  it  mufl:  undoubtedly  have  en- 
creafed  his  fatisfadtion  to  receive  fo  power^ 
ful  a  fpur  to  the  performance  of  his  obli- 
gations. The  quality  of  the  giver,  the 
nature  of  the  gift,  and  the  manner  of 
giving  it,  all  confpire  to  awaken  the  at- 
tention and  excite  the  induflry  of  the 
perfon  who  has  received  fo  invaluable  a 
bleffing,  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate 
either  the  dignity  of  the  donors,  or  the 
worth  of  what  has  been  given,  I  would 
fubmit  only  to  you,  gentlemen,  fome  few 
queries  which  have  arifen  upon  this  extra-- 
ordinary  Prefent. 

2  Upun 
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Upon  what  foundation  is  it,  by  what 
charter  are  the  city  of  London  empowered 
to  give  reputations,  and  are  they  put  in 
the  fame  gold  boxes  together  with  the 
copies  of  the  freedom  ?  As  the  city  are 
a  very  pohte  as  well  as  refpecStable  body, 
they  would  never  have  thought  of  giv- 
ing his  lordfhip  what,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  he  was  already  fufficiently  flocked 
with  J  might  not,  therefore,  their  giving 
him  reputation,  in  fome  ill-difpofed 
minds,  raife  a  fufpicion,  that  before  this 
gift,  there  was  a  deficiency,  or  at  leaft  a 
diminution,  which  this  prefent  was  in- 
tended to  remedy  ?  But  may  there  not 
be  fome  danger  in  thus  allowing  the  city 
of  London  to  give  reputations  ?  may  they 
not  take  upon  them  to  exercife,  what 
would  not  be  quite  fo  amiable  a  part  of 
their  jurifdi^lionj  I  mean  the  taking  away 
again  what  they  have  thus  given  ?  And  as 
they  are  a  body  continually  flu(5luatlng> 
what  fecurity  is  there  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the   fentiments  adopted   by  their 

F  pre- 
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predecefTors  ?  I  would  only  fubmit  to 
his  lordfbip,  whether,  before  he  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  given  him  a  repu- 
tation, it  would  not  have  been  advifeable 
to  have  afcertained  the  validity  of  their 
title  to  the  prefentation,  to  have  fecured 
the  Frefent  from  all  appearance  of  an 
invidious  infinuation,  and  to  have  delibe- 
rated, whether  good  fame,  held  by  fo 
precarious  aqd  mutable  a  tenure,  (hould 
be  afcribed  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Com- 
mon Council?  Befides,  furely  the  guilds  of 
Exeter  and  Dublin  may  plead  fome  kind  of 
claira  to  their  (hare  upon  this  occafion. 
The  freedoni  and  thanks  they  have  fo  un- 
animoufly  voted  to  his  lordlliip  cannot 
but  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  underwood 
rearing  up  and  fupporting  that  great  pile 
of  reputation  which,  inflarned  by  the 
breath  of  the  city  of  London,  has  blazed 
forth  into  all  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
li:ingdom.  Apropos  de  Dublin,,  1  am  re- 
minded pf  a  circumftance  which  may, 
perhaps,  without  the  odium  of  a  compa- 

rifon. 
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parlforij  remind  you  of  your  own  pro- 
ceedings. I  find  by  Faulkner's  Journal, 
that  the  worfhipful  company  of  Butchers 
at  Dublin,  in  common  hall  afTembled, 
have  unanimoufly  voted  the  freedom  of 
their  company  to  Luke  Lemarfh  Efq; 
intendant  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  for  his  behaviour  in  his  office 
during  his  Lordfhip's  refidence  in  Ire- 
land. I  cannot  fay,  indeed,  that  I  have 
feen  any  copy  of  Mr.  Lemarfti's  anfwer 
to  fo  diflinguified  a  compliment  j  but  I 
cannot  doubt  in  the  leaft,  that  his  ut- 
moft  ambition  has  been  fatisfied,  and 
that  he  will  take  more  than  ordinary 
care  to  preferve  that  reputation  which 
the  company  of  butchers  have  given 
him.  t  am  very  far,  however,  from  being 
perfuaded,  that  Lord  Northumberland, 
when   he  comes  to  audit  his  accounts, 

or  Sir  M L to  look  them  over 

for  him,  will  concur  with  the  worfhip- 
ful butchers  on  this  occafion.     His  Ex- 
cellency may  be  inclined  to  add  ilill  gne 
F  2  freedom 
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freedom  more  to  that  which  has  already 
been  given  him,  I  mean  perpetual  free- 
dom from  his  fervice.  I  proteft  folemn- 
ly,  I  do  not  intend  the  leaft  difcourtefy 
to  Mr.  Lemaifh,  who,  I  dare  fay,  is  an 
honeffc  worthy  man  (and  after  what 
the  butchers  have  told  him,  will,  no 
doubt,  venture  to  call  himfelf  fo)  I  would 
only  m.ention,  in  the  way  of  analogy, 
that  that  behaviour  which  recommended 
him  fo  cordially  to  the  butchers,  might 
poffibly  have  been  fuch  as  to  incur  the 
difpleafure  of  his  mafter,  and  the  con- 
tempt and  difregard  of  every  impartial 
byftander. 

But  to  return  to  his  lordfhlp's  letter, 
*'  Knowing  that  the  bed  way  of  thank- 
ing the  public  for  honours  like  thefe,  is 
by  perfevering  in  the  fame  conducTc  by 
which  their  approbation  was  firll  ac- 
quired."    Here,    Gentlemen,    is  another 

metamorphofis  for  you. You  fat  out 

with  being  the  Common  Council,   your 

next 
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next  ftep  Is  a  transformation  into  the  city 
of  London,  and   now,  all   of  a  fudden, 
you  are  become  the  Public.     The  axiom 
is  undoubtedly  a  true  one  in  this  inftance, 
the  fame    means   which    have   acquired, 
will  preferve  ;  but  what  are  thefe  means  ? 
are  they  fuch  as  are  fit  to  be  openly  expofed 
and  avowed  ?    Are  they  fuch  as  a  judge 
Jhould  life  ?    What  ought  to  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  judge  ?  Ought  it  to  be  to  pleafe 
any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  how  great 
or  how  refpedable  foever  ?  To  do  juftice, 
his    lordfhip   well  knows,    is   a  jud-^e's 
utmofl  ambition.      Warped,    he  Should 
be,  by  no  affedllon,  no  prejudice,  no  par- 
tiality, no   affedation    of  leaning  to  the 
popular  fide  :    Such  a  magifirate  will  be 
conflant  and  inflexible  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  let  who  will  be  pleafed  or 
difpleafed.     Nee  fwnit   aut  ponit  feciircs 
arhitrlo  popular  is  aurce.     And  I  have  fild 
this  the  rather,  becaufe  the  human  mind, 
guarded   as   it    is    naturally    againft    the 
grolTer  ads  of  corruption,  by  the  delicacy 

of 
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of  its  feelings,  and  by  the  apprehenfioti 
of  detedtion,  is  fometimes  lefs  aware  of 
the  fecret  and   poifonous  influence  of  a 
thirft  after  popular  credit  and  eftimation  : 
both  are  equally  diftant  from  the  true  and 
found    principles    of  juftice   and    equity, 
though  the  latter  defire  is  by  far  the  moft 
baneful  to  fociety,  becaufe  extending  itfeif 
to    a   greater  variety  of  objects,  and   fe- 
curer  in  its  very  nature  from  the  fear  of 
a  difcovery.     You,    Gentlemen,    may  at 
your   leifure,  pafs  fuch  refolutions,  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  your  fuperiors, 
as  may  feem  good  to  you ;  but  will  the 
generality  of  the  world  take  their  opinions 
from  fuch  refolutions,  even  though  fanc- 
tified   by  the  names   of  Bridgen  at  the 
top,   and  Hodges  at  the   bottom  ?    If  a 
plain  man  might  give  you  his  fentiments, 
you   would   be  ferving  the  public  much 
more   eflentially  in  your  fhops    than   in 
the  council.     The  interefls  of  your  re- 
fpe(ftive  families  have  a  ftronger   tie  upofi 
you  than  thofe  of  Great  Britain.   Peace  and 
I  war 
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War  are  arts  and  myfteries  to  which  ycu 
never  were  apprenticed.  You  are  not  in- 
dentured to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of 
particular  taxes,  nor  were  you  ever  fo 
much  as  journeymen  in  the  great  work  of 
legiflation.  Leave,  therefore,  with  lord 
chief  juftice  Pratt,  to  others  the  praife  of 
fhining  parts  and  abilities  ;  and  be  con- 
tent yourfelves,  like  lord  chief  jufticc 
Pratt,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  as  the  fatisfad:ion  of  your 
utmoft  ambition. 


POST- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


MUCH  more  might  have  been 
faid,  and  in  a  manner  fomewhat 
more  fpirited  and  fharper.  The  reader 
will  make  the  author's  apology  to  him- 
felf  for  the  omiffion  :  he  will  recollecSt, 
that  though,  by  the  ufage  of  this 
country,  any  one,   it  fhould  feem,  may 

abufe   the  C- n,    and   the   C n 

C 1     in    particular,    may    fay  what 

they  pleafe.  againfl  the  proceedings  of 
both  houfes  of with  impu- 
nity, yet  it  is  againfl  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjecSt    to    glance    in    the    leafl    at  the 

C J ,    I  mean  of  the   C 

P-.^ — .     From   ufage    it    appears,    that 

the 
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the  law  is  different  with  refped  to  the 

C J of  the  K B , 

and  that  it  is  even  commendable  and 
patriotic  to  vent  v^hatever  paflion  or 
malice  jfiay  fuggeft  againfl  him. 


FINIS. 


